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HON. RODNEY WALLACE. 
By Rev. S. Leroy Biake, D. D. 


This is not a biography, it is a sketch ; 
possibly I might say it is an outline. 
At any rate the life of our subject can 
not be written till other chapters are 
added, and the end comes. May it be 
long delayed. 

The intense culmination of forces in 
the busy period of a man’s life renders 
it fruitful in material for a sketch. What 
a successful man, of marked force of 
character, has done, may be an incen- 
tive and an encouragement to others. 
Perhaps this was Longfellow’s chief 
thought when he penned the “ Psalm of 
Life :” 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

The lives of great men, and conspic- 
uously that of the subject of this sketch, 
prove that, in this country, a boy need 
not be born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth, nor with a brillant speech 
on his lips, to reach eminent success, 
and be held in high honor; but that 
the noblest results of a life of industry 
and frugality, and the highest honors 
any worthy ambition can crave, are 
within reach of the boy who has energy, 
courage, integrity of purpose, and purity 
of character. By their native energy 
some of the most conspicuous men of 
our time have made their way against 
obstacles which would have been too 
much for less sturdy wills. Whatever 
deficiences there may have been in their 
early training were largely atoned for 
by native energy and force of character. 
Because this is all true of the subject of 


this paper, we tell the story in the hope 
that some other struggling boy may take 
courage from his example. 

HIS START IN LIFE. 

Rodney Wallace was born in New 
Ipswich, New Hampshire, December 
21, 1823, and is therefore in the full 
vigor of manhood. We may infer that 
his boyhood was not blessed with the 
advantages which usually crown the 
early life of so many lads, and strew 
their path with roses, from the fact 
that at the age of twelve he left home to 
work on a farm for wages, with agree- 
ment for limited opportunities for 
schooling. He is a son of David and 
Roxanna Wallace. 

It seems likely that the family is of 
Scotch origin. David Wallace seemed 
to think so, since he dropped the spell- 
ing Wallis, and adopted the form in 
which the name is now written. In 
1639, Robert Wallis was living in Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts. Benoni Wallis, of 
this family, removed to Lunenburg and 
there married Rebecca Morse, of Lynn, 
July 2, 1755. She died in Lunenburg 
August 25, 1790, and he died March 
15,1792. David,son of Benoni and Re- 
becca Wallis, was born October 16, 
1760. He married Susannah Conn, 
and lived in Ashburnham where he died 
January 14, 1842. David, son of David 
and Susannah Wallis, was born at Ash- 
burnham July 14, 1797. He married 
July 8, 1821, Roxanna Gowenof New Ips- 
wich, where he lived till ne removed to 
Rindge, New Hampshire, in 1846. He 
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died at Rindge, May 29, 1857 ; and his 
wife died at Fitchburg, February 27, 
1876. He was the first of his family in 
this country to adopt the spelling 
Wallace, instead of Wallis. He had 
eight children, of whom the subject of 
this sketch was the second. 

As we have said, at the age of twelve, 
when most lads are comfortably cared 
for at home, young Wallace started out 
in life for himself. He let himself to a 
farmer for forty dollars for the first year, 
with the privilege of attending school 
eight weeks in the winter. It turns out 
that the first forty dollars he earned were 
the beginning of a large fortune, without 
a dishonest dollar in it, and that the eight 
weeks of schooling of that.winter on the 
farm, was the beginning of a knowledge, 
gleaned here and there as opportunity 
offered, which fits him for prominent 
positions of trust and responsibility. 

At an early age, sixteen I think, he 
was charged with the responsibility of 
driving freight teams from Rindge to 
Boston, returning with loads of mer- 
chandise. In the discharge of this 
trust he displayed the energy, tact, and 
trustworthiness which were prophecies 
of the man. He was taking his first 
lessons in the school of business, and 
proved himself an apt scholar. 

Dr. Stephen Jewett was a somewhat 
notable physician of Rindge. His fame 
in the cure of chronic and acute diseases 
was wide spread. He was frequently 
called upon to make professional visits 
in Boston and other New England cities 
and towns. His medicines attained a 
wide celebrity. Their manufacture and 
sale became a large and lucrative busi- 
ness, and was carried on after the death 
of Dr. Jewett, by his son, Stephen Jew- 
ett, Jr. The energy which young Wal- 


lace had already shown induced Mr. 
Jewett to put the whole business of sell- 
ing these medicines into his hands. 
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He entered into this employment in 
1843, at the age of twenty, and contin- 
ued in it till he came to Fitchburg in 
1853. In selling these medicines he 
travelled over five of the New England 
States. He said to the writer that this 
was a good school in geography for him, 
for he became acquainted with the to- 
pography of these states, and the location 
of all their important places. 

Such were the beginnings of a busi- 
ness career of great prosperity. It was 
in these ways that he got his start in life, 
and in these lesser employments he 
proved himself worthy of and equal to 
the greater tasks yet before him. Here 
he showed the same judgment and far- 
sighted wisdom, which have marked his 
career in the larger, more conspicuous 
circles of the business world, and won 
him a name which is everywhere re- 
peated with respect, and a reputation 
for integrity and honest dealing which 
any man might covet. 

HIS BUSINESS LIFE. 

In 1853 Mr. Wallace came to Fitch- 
burg and entered upon that period which, 
for convenience, I have named his 
business life. He formed a co-partner- 
ship with Stephen Shepley, known as 
Shepley and Wallace. They were whole- 
sale dealers in books, stationery, paper- 
stock, and cotton-waste. This firm 
continued under the name of Shepley 
and Wallace, and R. Wallace and Co. 
till July 1, 1865. On this day the firm 
dissolved, and the business was divided. 
Mr. Wallace took the department of 
paper-stock and cotton-waste, which he 
still carries on. To what proportions it 
has grown, under his management, may 
be judged from the fact that the busi- 
ness done amounts at least to $200,000 
a year. 

December 31, 1864, Stephen Shepley, 
Benjamin Snow, and Rodney Wallace 
bought the Lyon Paper Mill and the 
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Kimball Scythe Shops at West Fitchburg, 
and began the manufacture of paper 
under the name of the Fitchburg Paper 
Company. Stephen E. Denton was taken 
into the firm as a partner soon after. 
He had charge of the business at the 
mill. In July, 1865, Rodney Wallace and 
Benjamin Snow bought the interest of 
Stephen Shepley; and the Fitchburg 
Paper Company was then Wallace, Snow, 
and Denton. Mr. Denton died in 
June, 1868. January 7, 1869, Mr. Wallace 
bought the interest of Benjamin Snow. 
January 23 of the same year he bought 
the interest of Mr. Dentoii's estate of 
his widow, who was at that time residing 
in New York. From that date till the 
present the Fitchburg Paper Company 
is Rodney Wallace. He retains the old 
firm name. 

Since becoming sole owner, he has 
added largely to the original property. 
A neat village of dwellings has grown 
up around his mills, which deserves a 
name of its own. Wallaceville would 
be an appropriate name. He has put in 
a substantial stone dam at great ex- 
pense. In 1878 he erected a new brick 
mill, with all the modern improvements, 
doubling the capacity of the estab- 
lishment. It is now capable of produc- 
ing from 15,000 to 18,000 pounds of 
paper every twenty-four hours. Just 
across the Nashua River is the Fitch- 
burg Railroad. He has a freight sta- 
tion of his own, where he receives all 
his freight and ships all his paper. 

Mr. Wallace has conducted his busi- 
ness with rare sagacity, with unblemished 
integrity, and with an eye to the wel- 
fare of his employees, as well as to his 
own personal interests. If it were not 
like praising a man to his face, since he 
still lives, many instances might be cited 

to prove that it has not been his policy 
to get the most out of his employees 
for the least possible return. But it is 
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enough to say that he has no difficulty 
in keeping men in his employ. Somehow 
he has hit upon a plan by which he has 
kept the irrepressible conflict between 
capital and labor at a distance. 

Aside from his own business, which 
makes large drafts upon his time, 
strength, and thought, he has been 
closely identified with numerous other 
corporate and monetary interests. He 
has thus had a large share in contribut- 
ing to the growth and prosperity of the 
enterprising city in which he lives. Its 
business interests, to a large degree, 
have enjoyed his wisdom, and profited 
by his sagacity. Since 1864 he has 
been President and Director of the 
Fitchburg Gas Company ; a Director of 
Putnam Machine Company since the 
same year ; a Director of the Fitchburg 
National Bank since 1866 ; a partner in 
the Fitchburg Woolen Mills since 1877 ; 
a Trustee of Smith College since 1878. 
He is a Director of the Fitchburg Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company ; a Trustee of 
the Fitchburg Savings Bank ;a Director 
of the Fitchburg Railroad ; a partner of 
the Parkhill Manufacturing Company. 
Besides these, he has had the settlement 
of large and important estates, demand- 
ing time, good judgment, and unbend- 
ing integrity. We would especially note 
the large estate of the late Ephraim 

Murdock, Jr., of Winchendon, and that 
of the late Hon. Wm. H. Vose of Fitch- 
burg. These facts speak for themselves, 
and show the esteem in which Mr. Wal- 
lace is held by his fellow citizens, as a 
wise counsellor, and as a man of integ- 
rity and uprightness of character, as 
well as of rare good judgment in all 
matters pertaining to the transaction of 
business. Another says, “In whatever 
enterprise Mr. Wallace has been en- 
gaged, he has not only been fortunate 
in its pecuniary interests, but also in the 
speedy command of the confidence and 
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respect of his associates. True moral 
principles have been united with un- 
questioned probity, business tact, and 
liberal, intelligent management.” He 
has won a large fortune, without parting 
with his honesty in earning a single 
dollar. As his property has increased, 
his generous spirit has seen larger op- 
portunities and at once embraced them. 
He has not been among those who 
withhold more than is meet and tend to 
poverty. Property in such hands is not 
a grinding monopoly, but a wide bless- 
ing. Such men can afford to be wealthy. 
They represent the true socialistic spirit, 
hich is, that private capital should be 
held as a public good. 

Largely through the influence of Mr. 
Wallace various improvements have 
been made in Fitchburg, which contrib- 
ute to its attractiveness. The business 
of the city is in no small degree in- 
debted to him for facilities with which 
communication can be had with the 
world outside. Prominent mention 
may be made of the beautiful Union 
Railway station at Fitchburg in securing 
whose erection, and in planning which, 
Mr. Wallace was largely instrumental. 

MR. WALLACE IN POLITICS. 

Mr. Wallace has had no ambitious 
longings for political life. And yet his 
fellow citizens would not be lil.ely to let 
such a man remain wholly out of public 
life. So it is true to say that whatever 
office Mr. Wallace has held, has sought 
him. He was selectman of the town 
during the years 1864, 1865, and 1867. 
In 1873 he was representative to the 
Genral Court, to which office he was 
elected in the fall of 1872 by nearly 
every ballot cast. He was re-nominated 
the next year without dissent or opposi- 
tion, but declined a re-election on ac- 
count of ill health. While a member of 
the Legislature he was on the Committee 
on Manufactures, a position which his 
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ability and experience fitted him to fill. 

The most conspicuous political office 
he has held is that of Councillor. While 
holding that position he represented 
one of the largest and most important 
districts of the State. In it are included 
the thriving city of Worcester and 
the sister city of Fitchburg, which, 
with their varied industries, needed 
a man of large and ripe judgment 
to represent them. He served three 
terms, during the years 1880, 1881, 
and 1882, or throughout the entire ad- 
ministration of Governor Long. His 
election was so entirely unanimous that 
for the last two years he had no com- 
petitor in the field, Democrats as well 
as Republicans supporting him. While 
on the Council he was a member of the 
following important committees: on 
Pardons, on Harbors and Public Lands, 
on Millitary Affairs, and on Warrants. 

At the close of Governor Long’s ad- 
ministration he refused to allow furthur 
use of his name for the office he had so 
ably filled for three years. He celebrated 
his retirement from this position as 
a servant of the public by a brilliant re- 
ception tendered to Governor Long in 
the City Hall, Fitchburg, December 7, 
1882. He thus gave his fellow citizens 
and constituents an opportunity to look 
Massachusett’s popular Governor in 
the face and take him by the hand. 

The following account of the recep- 
tion, appeared in the Fitchburg Sent- 
nel of Friday, December 8, which I 
quote : 


“The reception tendered to Governor 
Long in City Hall, Thursday evening, by 
Councillor Rodney Wallace and wife, 
was the most enjoyable and brilliant 
entertainment ever given in this city, 
and will be long remembered with 
pleasure by all who participated. The 
reception was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace as a compliment to Governor 
Long, with whom Mr. Wallace has been 
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associated as Councilor for three years, 
and to give their friends here an oppor- 
tunity to spend an evening socially with 
His Excellency. Some 450 cards of in- 
vitaton were sent out, including about 
70o persons, and nearly 600 were 
present on Thursday evening. The 
storm and blizzard-like weather that 
reached this city early in the afternoon 
prevented the attendance of some of 
Mr. Wallace’s business associates from 
abroad. ‘The intention was to give all 
a pleasant, social evening, and the re- 
sult was a full realization of the pleasure 
anticipated for some days. 
* * . 


Guests were received at the west en- 
trance over which a canopy was erected. 
The steps, hall-ways and stairs were all 
carpeted. ‘The Common Council room 
was used as a dressing room for the 
ladies, the Aldermen’s room for the 
gentlemen, and the Mayor’s office was 
reserved tor Governor Long and Coun- 
cilor Wallace. On entering the hall 
the guests were presented to Councilor 
Wallace, Mrs. Wallace and Governor 
Long, who stood in the centre on the 
east side — Messrs. Herbert I. Wallace, 
George R. Wallace, Charles E. Ware, Jr., 
Harris C. Hartwell, James Phillips, Jr., 
B. D. Dwinnell, Dr. E. P. Miller and 
M. L. Cate officiating as ushers. After 
the greetings the time was spent socially, 
listening to the excellent music furnished 
by Russell’s Orchestra, fourteen pieces 
stationed on the stage, and many 
enjoyed dancing from 10.30 till about 
1 o'clock. 

* * * * 


Among the distinguished guests were 
the following from out of town: Coun- 
cilor Joseph Davis and wife of Lynn, 
Councilor Matthew W. Cushing of 
Middleboro, Councilor Nathaniel Wales 
of Stoughton, Councilor Rufus D. 
Woods of Enfield, Congressman-elect 
William Whiting of Holyoke, Coun- 
cilor-elect Eben A. Hall of the Green- 
field Gazette and Courier, Secretary of 
State Henry B. Peirce of Abington, 
Rev. E. A. Horton of Boston ( formerly 
of Leominster), Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Edwards and Prof Henry M. Tyler and 
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wife (formerly of this city) of North- 
ampton, Dr. F, A. Harris, wife and 
Miss Gage, Mrs. Glover ( Governor 
Long’s mother-in-law), William B. 
Wood and wife, Superintenden: John 
Adams (of the Fitchburg Railroad) and 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Shepley, 
all of Boston; N. D. White and Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph M. White of Winch- 
endon, John S. Baldwin of the Worces- 
ter Spy, J.B. Hall of the Worcester 
Gazette, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Mer- 
riam and daughter of Leominster. 

An attempt to describe the hall as it 
appeared on this occasion cannot be 
otherwise than unsatisfactory. To ap- 
preciate the brilliant scene one must 
see not only the gay decorations and 
the beautiful flowers and plants, but also 
the happy people and the elegant and 
tasty dresses of the ladies, in the full 
light of the extra burners placed in the 
centre of the hall for this reception. 


* * * * 


The entire floor was carpeted, and 
the hall was divided into two sections — 
reception room and dining room — by 
pink and white bunting. The walls of 
the entire hall were decorated with dra- 
peries, cottons, pink and white buntings, 
etc., and festooned with two thousand 
yards of laurel and hanging baskets of 
flowers, while a splendid collection of 
pot plants, orange and lemon trees, 
and growing grapes, from Mr. Wallace’s 
private conservatory added much to the 
grand effect of the designs. 

The most elaborate work was in the 
front of the stage, at the right of the 
stage and on the right and left centres 
of the hall. Above all, over the stage 
was a gilt carved eagle surmounting the 
State coat of arms. On either side 
flags were festooned and ormamented 
with sprays of holly. In the rear of the 
platform were palm trees, while in front 
dracinas, and laurel, with a beautiful 
orange tree in each corner, each bear- 
ing nearly twenty oranges. On the right 
wall of the hall, the draperies were sur- 
mounted by four medallions represent- 
ing the elements —Air, Earth, Fire, and 
Water. In the right centre was the 
large painting representing Crete, above 
which was the motto “Amicus inter 
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Amicos.” In the foreground was a 
pedestal surmounted by a bust of Ari- 
adne, flanked on each side by growing 
grapes, with two Roman altars burning 
incense through the entire evening. 

On the left centre wall was a large 
painting representing Antium, the home 
of Nero and Temple of Fortuna, with 
the Appollo Belvidere on a pedestal in 
the foreground, flanked with two stand- 
ing vases with burning incense. Above 
the painting was the motto “ Gaudea- 
mus Igitur,” resting on a gilt lyre and 
torch. Medallions representing Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter sur- 
mounted the draperies on this side of 
the hall. 

One of the most admired features of 
the decorations was the design on the 
floor at the right of the stage. A ped- 
estal, some ten feet high, was sur- 
mounted by a beautiful specimen of the 
American eagle. On either side of the 
eagle was a perfect flag made of natural 
flowers — violets, carnations and tube 
roses — with a shield of similar flowers 
in the centre. The entire pedestal was 
banked by pots of growing plants — in- 
cluding palms, dracinas, ponisettas in 
full bloom, etc. 

The dining room was also handsomely 
decorated with flags, draperies and flow- 
ers, while the table itself was elegantly 
laid with exquisitely decorated china 
and silver, and ornamented by beautiful 
bouquets, candelabra, and epergnes. 
Supper was served through the entire 
evening, guests entering at the right 
from the reception apartment and pass- 
ing through to the west side of the hall.” 


The completeness of all these ar- 
rangements were largely due to the taste 
and energy of his son, Mr. Herbert I. 
Wallace, who had the whole matter in 
charge. 

In 1884 Mr. Wallace was chosen del- 
egate from this district to the Republi- 
can Convention held at Chicago in June, 
which resulted in the nomination of 
James G. Blaine and John A. Logan. 
Like most of the delegates from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Wallace was in 
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favor of Senator Edmunds of Ver- 
mont. But when he saw that Mr. 
Blaine’s nomination was_ inevitable, 
he joined in making it unanimous. 
He did not go with those who bolted 
the nomination, because it was not 
his first choice, but he supported it 
with his purse, his voice, and his vote, as 
appears from the following synopsis of 
a brief address which he made at a rati- 
fication meeting, held in the City Hall, 
Fitchburg, July 11, 1884, which I clip 
from the Fitchburg Sentinel of the next 
day: 


“Ex-Mayor Merriam, Chairman of 
the committee, called the meeting to 
order, and said the audience had as- 
sembled to hear the report of the two 
delegates to the Republican national 
convention. The Chairman then intro- 
duced Rodney Wallace, who was most 
heartily applauded as he arose to speak. 

Mr. Wallace, who was one of the 
delegates from this district to the Re- 
publican convention, said his first choice 
for President was the able statesman 
from Vermont, Senator Edmunds, and 
his second choice was President Arthur, 
who has given us such an excellent ad- 
ministration. The Massachusetts del- 
egation, almost without exception, 
worked hard to secure the nomination 
for Mr. Edmunds, but it was impossible 
for that convention to nominate any- 
body but James G. Blaine. Nobody 
can describe the enthusiasm through 
the entire convention for Blaine. The 
California delegation bore a banner in- 
scribed “From Maine to California, 
through Iowa, all for Blaine,” and, in 
my opinion now, Mr. Blaine is the 
strongest man in the Republican party. 
When the motion was made to make 
the nomination unanimous, not a voice 
was raised against it. I believe he will 
be elected in November and will give 
us a strong and safe administration.” 


The writer does not know whether 
Mr. Wallace considers his political life 
ended. He certainly has no longing, 
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desires, and ambitions in the direction 
of public office. It is equally certain 
that any office which he will consent to 
hold, and which the people who know 
him can give, he can have without 
opposition. 

MR. WALLACE AS A CITIZEN. 

I come now to a part of my story 
which it is exceedingly pleasant to relate 
and of which I am able to speak, to no 
little extent, from personal knowledge. 
It is, after all, what one is as a man 
among men, which speaks most for his 
honor, or his dishonor. What greater 
significance generous deeds have, when 
you know that behind them is no calcu- 
lating, grasping spirit, which is figuring 
out how much it can get in return, but 
a noble, generous, self-forgetful man- 
hood. We have a conviction that the 
conflict between labor and capital, 
which just now has reached a threaten- 
ing pitch of violence, might have been 
avoided if employers had not in so 
many cases endeavored to reduce men 
to mere money-making machines. As 
a rule strikes do not occur where 
laboring men are treated with the 
consideration due them as free citi- 
zens. The freedom of Fitchburg from 
strikes is due to the intelligence of 
the workmen, and the fairness of 
the employers. Another says, “ noth- 
ing does more to destroy the spirit of 
socialism and communism and to disi- 
pate envy than to see wealthy men de- 
voting a part of their wealth to public 
uses.” 

This introduces us to the most con- 
spicuous act by which the subject of 
our sketch has proved his public spirit 
and generosity of purpose as a citizen. 
Irefer to his gift to the city of Fitch- 
burg of a beautiful public library, which, 
by vote of the city government, is to be 
called by hisname. This act of benefi- 
cence reaches farther than appears to a 


casual observer. It secures to the city, 
for all coming time, a “ Peoples’ Col- 
lege,” where the child of the poorest, 
as well as of the richest, the toiler as 
well as the man of leisure, may get a 
very important education. This build- 
ing is to be devoted to art as well as to 
literature, and we look to see it exert a 
refining and cultivating, as well as an 
educating influence over the rising gen- 
erations of our city. Its very presence, 
in a most conspicuous position, in the 
very heart of the city, will be educa- 
tional. It will prove itself a most valu- 
able adjunct to the excellent course 
of instruction given in our public 
schools. 

For some years it had been in Mr. 
Wallace's mind to do something of this 
sort. In 1881 he purchased what was 
known as the Ruggles property, oppo- 
site Monument Park. In the spring of 
1884, when he left for his annual tour 
in the South, he placed in the hands of 
Judge Ware, Chairman of the Trustees 
of the Public Library, a genuine sur- 
prise to his fellow citizens. I clip from 
the Fitchburg Sentinel of March 26, 
1884, the following account of the 
matter : 


“ Both branches of the City Council 
met on Tuesday evening and transacted 
the following business : 

The principal business was 


IN JOINT CONVENTION 


Major Davis presided and announced 
that Judge T. K. Ware, Chairman of 
the Trustees of the Public Library, had 
a communication to present to the City 
Council. 

Judge Ware said that he appeared 
before the Council at the request of Hon- 
orable Rodney Wallace, who, previous 
to his departure for the South, left 
with him the following communication 
which gave him pleasure and _gratifica- 
tion to be able to present to the City 
Council : 
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Zo His Honor, the Mayor and the City 
Council of the City of Fitchburg: 
GENTLEMEN: —The subscriber has 

felt for a long time that a building with 

proper appurtenances for our Public 

Library here in Fitchburg was much 

needed, and makes the following propo- 

sition, viz: 

I propose to convey by proper deed 
to the city of Fitchburg my lot of land 
situated at the corner of Main street 
and Newton place, and to expend, with 
the advice and approval of the Trustees 
of the Public Library, within the next 
two years, a sum not less than forty 
thousand dollars ($40,000) in erecting 
a building on said lot; said building to 
be under the care and management of 
the Board of Trustees of the Public 
Library for the time being, and to be 
used for a Free Public Library, Reading 
Rooms and Art Gallery, and for no 
other purpose. 

And it is understood that the city 
government, accepting these donations 
for the above purposes, shall assume 
and bear the current expenses of said 
building, grounds and appurtenances, 
after the Library building shall have 
been completed and furnished. 

If the above proposition is accepted 
I shall proceed to carry out the same as 
soon as it can conveniently be done. 

Ropney WALLACE. 

Fircusurc, March 17, 1884. 

Mayor Davis said this act on the part 
of our esteemed fellow citizen calls 
forth the profound gratitude of all the 
inhabitants of our city. I cannot allow 
this opportunity to pass without ex- 
pressing my thanks, as a citizen, for the 
munificent gift. May his life be long 
and his prosperity increasing. 

The following order, introduced by 
Mayor Davis, was then unanimously 
adopted : 

Ordered, That the City of Fitchburg 
accept the donation of Honorable Rod- 
ney Wallace to it of the lot of land on 
the corner of Main street and Newton 
place, and the Library building to be 
erected by him thereon, upon the con- 
ditions andin accordance with the terms 
and provisions contained in his written 
communication and proposal to the 
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Mayor and City Council ; and places on 
record its profound appreciation of the 
public spirit and munificence of the 
donor, and its recognition of the incal- 
culable benefits which will result to his 
fellow citizens and their descendants 
and successors for all time from this 
noble gift. 

Alderman Joel said the surprise was 
so great and so agreeable that words 
were not at his command to express the 
thanks he, in common with all other 
members, felt for the munificent gift 
presented by Mr. Wallace. He moved 
that a committee be appointed to pre- 
pare and forward a vote of thanks to 
Honorable Rodney Wallace for his gift. 
The motion was unanimously adopted, 
and Mayor Davis appointed Alderman 
Joel, Councilmen Flaherty and Parkhill 
as the committee.” 


From the Sentinel of April 10, 1884, 
I clip the following : 


“The following resolutions have been 
presented to Honorable Rodney Wal- 
lace by the special committee ap- 
pointed at the joint convention of the 
two branches of the City Council, 
March 25: 

To HonoraBLe RopNEY WALLACE : 
FitcuHeurc, Mass. 

Whereas, the Mayor and City Coun- 
cil of the city of Fitchburg have re- 
ceived and accepted a proposition ten- 
dered by Honorable Rodney Wallace 
of this city, by the terms of which a lot 
of land situated at the corner of Main 
street and Newton place is donated to 
the city of Fitchburg, and a sum not 
less than forty thousand dollars is to be 
expended by him, with the advice and 
approval of the Trustees of the Public 
Library, within the next two years in 
erecting a building on said lot, said 
building to be used for a Free Public 
Library, Reading Rooms, and an Art 
Gallery ; therefore, 

Resolved, That this body desires to 
voice and place on record the universal 
appreciation on the part of our citizens 
of the generosity and public spirit of 
the honored donor, of the timeliness of 
the gift, and not less, of the wisdom 
and foresight manifested in the particu- 











lar mode by which the city is made the 
recipient of the munificent present. 

Resolved, That we recognize the fact 
that a gift of this nature will result in 
incalculable benefits to the community 
so fortunate as to receive it, enlarging 
and intensifying, as it does, all the priv- 
ileges of acquiring information and 
securing culture which a public library 
affords ; providing in a most accessible 
and useful form the means by which 
our young people and those whose 
daily toil leaves them little leisure for 
study, may draw to themselves the re- 
sults of all past experience ; and render- 
ing both attractive and easy to all 
classes of our people opportunities of 
turning their thoughts from the sterner 
features of their daily occupations to 
the amenities of life as presented by 
specimens of artistic and literary merit. 

Resolved, That while sharing in the 
delight of our citizens in view of the 
valuable gift thus unexpectedly placed 
at their service, we congratulate them 
even more upon the presence among 
them of men whom Providence has 
blessed in three-fold measure — with 
hearts abounding in philanthropic in- 
stincts, with material resources ample for 
the gratification of such impulses, and 
with that rarer gift than either, the 
judgment requisite to secure for their 
donations the widest and most perma- 
nent range of influence. 

Resolved, That we cannot resist the in- 
clination to felicitate our honored bene- 
factor upon the deep and abiding joy 
which must be the most adequate re- 
ward for this expression of his good 
will toward our city—the joy arising 
from the knowledge that every home 
within our corporate limits will enter 
into the enjoyment of his gift and that 
not a few of our youth will be allured 
from scenes of degrading and immoral 
pleasure by the presence in a most con- 
venient location of a beautiful edifice 
within which are at their disposal 
the graces of art and the riches of 
literature. 

Resoleed, That the distinguished giver 
by this gift, the most valuable ever re- 
ceived by this community at one time 
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from a single citizen, has “erected a 
monument more enduring than bronze 
and loftier than the regal structure of 
the pyramids” in the establishment of 
a lasting sense of gratitude within 
the hearts of his appreciative fellow 
citizens. 

Atonzo Davis, 

Joe. JoeL, 

BERNARD H. FLAHERTY, 
JouHN PARKHILL, 

Frrcupurc, April 1, 1884.” 


Committee. 


Although $40,000 is the lowest limit 
named, it should be said that the cost 
of the noble pile will far exceed that 
sum. It was a generous and princely 
act for which he will be held in lasting 
and greatful memory. He will leave 
behind him a monument which will for- 
ever identify his name with the intellec- 
tual and moral culture of all classes of 
the citizens of Fitchburg. 

On the seventh of April, the Trustees 
of the Public Library took appropriate 
action on the gift of Mr. Wallace. The 
following account appeared in the Sen- 
tinel of April 8: 


“ At a meeting of the Trustees of the 
Public Library, Monday evening, the 
board adopted the following resolution, 
offered by Henry A. Willis, and on mo- 
tion of Rev. P. J. Garrigan it was voted 
to enter the same on their records, re- 
quest the daily papers of the city to 
publish the same, and that Rev. P. J. 
Garrigan, Henry A. Willis and L. H. 
Bradford be appointed a committee to 
present the action of the board to Mr. 
Wallace : 

Resolved, That we have heard with 
great satisfaction of the proposed gift 
by Honorable Rodney Wallace of land 
and a building for the use of the Public 
Library, thus providing for a want long 
felt by the Trustees, viz: facilities for 
making the Library fully available to the 
people of the city, which it never could 
be in its present confined quarters ; 
that we will fully co-operate with the 
generous donor in any manner desired 
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by him in carrying out the details of his 
proposed undertaking ; and that we de- 
sire here to place upon our records our 
keen appreciation of the generous spirit 
which has moved him to tender this 
munificent gift.” 


The new library building fronts on 
Main street, and looks out upon Monu- 
ment Park and the beautitul Court 
House of North Worcester County. 
It is of Greek classic style, and is built 
of Trenton pressed brick. It has sand- 
stone trimmings, It has a frontage of 
seventy-four feet on Main street, and is 
sixty-five feet deep, The basement is 
ten feet in height. It is two stories 
above the basement. The library floor 
is sixteen feet high. The second story, 
which contains the picture gallery, is ten 
feet high on the outside, and thirty-two 
in the centre. The extreme height is 
therefore fifty-eight feet. The front of 
the building is especially imposing. It 
has a projection in the centre, twenty- 
five feet wide and six feet deep, which 
extends the whole height of the struct- 
ure and terminates in a gable, which is 
surrounded by a decorated pediment. 
The main entrance is approached by 
massive steps of granite, twelve feet 
wide, flanked by heavy buttresses. At 
the top of the steps is the entrance 
porch, eleven feet wide, six feet deep, 
and arched overhead. Polished granite 
columns with carved capitals on either 
side support the archway above. In 
the belt of sandstone above this arch is 
cut the legend “ Library and Art Build- 
ing.” Above this belt is a row of wind- 
ows separated by columns of brick. 
Above these is a sandstone belt in which 
is cut the name of the donor, by vote 
of the City Government. The title of 
the structure is therefore “ Wallace Li- 
brary and Art Building.” Above is a 
row of circular windows separated by 
sandstone columns with carved capitals. 
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The hip roof of the building is crowned 
by a monitor top, which admits light 
into the art room below. Over the en- 
trance is to be the city seal, in antique 
and Venetian glass. The whole struct- 
ure is amply lighted by a large number 
of windows. 

The basement provides for a store- 
room, a work-room, and reading-room, 
which opens off Newton lane. ‘The 
public will have tull access to this room. 
It will specially accommodate the work- 
ingmen. The late Honorable Wm. H. 
Vose left $1,000, the income of which is 
to be used in supplying suitable papers 
forthisroom. There are also in the base- 
ment a coal room, and the boiler which 
heats the whole building. On entering 
the building one stands in a large hall, 
on the right of which is a reading-room 
for magazines, and on the left is a 
large reference room, and a winding 
stairway by which the second story is 
reached. Across the whole rear of the 
building is the library room, which is 
high enough to admit of galleries. 
Ample provisions are thus made for all 
the possible future needs of the city. 
In the second story is the art gallery. 
Around it are five other rooms, which 
can be devoted to any of the uses such 
an institution may require. When com- 
pleted the inside will be finished in 
hard woods, and according to modern 
ideas of taste and elegance. ‘The art 
gallery will be a model of its kind. 

With a collection of books and of works 
of art to match the thought of the donor 
expressed in the building the library 
will be a lasting blessing to ourcity. A 
gift so timely, and so well adapted to the 
needs of a city like Fitchburg, with its 
population of young people, could 
not fail to commend itself, and win 
the gratitude of every right-minded citi- 
zen. Therefore, any one who will stand 
in front of this building for an hour, and 














listen to the remarks made by those who 
look up to it as they pass, will readily 
learn how deep a hold on the esteem of 
all classes of the citizens of Fitchburg 
this generous act has given Mr. Wallace. 
Lest my estimate of Mr. Wallace 
may seem extravagant to those who do 
not know him, I add the following from 
the pen of Professor H. M. Tyler of 
Smith College, Northampton, formerly 
Mr. Wallace’s pastor. He writes : — 


“Tt gives me great pleasure to send 
a few lines in answer to your note, 
though it would be easy for a critic to 
say that I have long since passed the 
point where I could give a cold-blooded 
opinion of Mr. Wallace. I can write 
only from the stand-point of warm 
friendship and cannot be cold in my 
respect and admiration for my friend. 
Mr. Wallace is pre-eminently a business 
man; to this the chief energy of his 
life has been directed. It seems an 
impertinence for me to pass judgment 
upon his career, but I have loved to 
study him in his buisness habits. By 
his affability, correctness, and fairness in 
all his work he has succeeded rarvel- 
lously in attaching every one to himseif. 
All instinctively gravitate toward him, 
aifd never wish to break off their associ- 
ation with him. I never knew a man 
so master of his own ways and yet so 
universally popular. People love to be 
influenced or even controlled by him. 
His office would be the centre of any 
community in which he should be 
placed. All men love to fasten to him 
their faith. He has everywhere learned 
to gather friends by showing himself 
friendly. His interest in the people of 
his own community has been shown 
not merely by his public benefac- 
tions. Every one in want of help has 
turned to him, and all have had a 
patient hearing and generous response. 

He has been associated with people 
of every position and among all has 
been a favorite companion. Everyone 
has felt at home with him. It is rarely 
true that a man has gained success with 
so thorough a desire that his friends 
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should enjoy what he has gathered with 
him. He is thus remarkable for his 
prosperity, for the use which he is mak- 
ing of his prosperity, for his delight in 
giving pleasure to others, and for the 
disposition and temper which finds its 
enjoyment in such rational and kindly 
ways. 

It is not that one never disagrees with 
Mr. Wallace. He would scorn the flat- 
tery which yields convictions to attempt 
to please. Even when we differ he is 
none the less congenial. If I have 
ever had the feeling that in any respect 
I should like to make him over it has 
generally yielded to the conviction that 
on the whole I could not hope to do 
better than has been done. Among all 
the men with whom I have come in 
contact in places of business responsi- 
bility and honor I do not know another 
to whom I give more unqualified re- 
spect and esteem than I do to Mr. 
Wallace. Cordially, 

Henry M. TYLer.” 


Mr. Wallace, as has appeared, was 
for three years associated with Governor 
Long in the Government of Massachu- 
setts. In response to a note from me 
Mr. Long writes as follows : 


“T am glad to know that you are writ- 
ing a sketch of Mr. Wallace for publi- 
cation. If a good subject will make a 
good sketch your work will be a success, 
He is one of the men, however, who 
write their own lives, not in the pages of 
any autobiography, but in their conduct 
and character. I have served with him 
in public life, and sat with him as one 
of my Councilors in the Executive 
Chamber, and have found him always a 
fund of practical good sense, of excel- 
lent judgment, trained by great experi- 
ence in affairs, and of thorough integ- 
rity. He is a representative Massachu- 
setts man, the builder of his own for- 
tune, equal to the enterprise of acquir- 
ing wealth and position, and magnani- 
mous in their use and enjoyment. But 
I like best to recall, as I am sure do all 
who know him, his generous friendship, 
his great public spirit, and his good 
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heart, of which I have witnessed many 
proofs. I trust that it may be many 


years before his life is taken in any 
other way than in such an appre- 
ciative and kindly sketch as you will 
write of him. 
Very truly yours, 
Joun D. Lone.” 
WasuincTon, D.C., Feburary 7, 1885. 


December 1, 1853, Mr. Wallace mar- 
ried Sophia Ingalls, daughter of Thomas 
Ingalls of Rindge, New Hampshire. 
She died June 20, 1871, leaving two 
sons, Herbert I. Wallace and George 
R. Wallace. Herbert is a graduate 
of Harvard in the class of 1877. 
George studied at the Institute of 
Technology in Boston. They are 
associated with their father in the 
management of his business. Decem- 
ber 28, 1876 Mr. Wallace married Mrs. 
Sophia F. Bailey of Woodstock, Ver- 
mont. Mr. Bailey was a member of Con- 
gress from the district in which Fitch- 
burg is included. Mrs. Wallace is one 
of the well-known Billings family of 
Woodstock. Mr. Wallace lives in a 
beautiful house on Prospect street, which 
is surrounded with beautiful lawns and 
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green-houses which gratify his taste. 
From his front door he can overlook the 
city and its varied industries in whose 
development he has borne so conspicu- 
ous a part. 

We are near the end of a story which 
it has been a pleasure to tell. Vastly 
more could be told. A volume of in- 
cidents could be written. There are 
precious secrets of every generous and 
noble man’s life which no pen may pro- 
fane by giving them publicity. These 
are the choice treasures reserved only 
for those who know him best, and live 
nearest his heart. But the writer de- 
sires, as Mr. Wallace’s pastor, to add 
the testimony of observation and _per- 
sonal knowledge to the rare purity and 
uprightness of character, to the gener- 
osity of spirit, to the thoughtful kind- 
ness, and to the deep and reverent re- 
gard for spiritual things, of his distin- 
guished parishioner. As an example of 
untiring energy, of probity of character, 
of cleanness of soul, of uprightness of 
life, of sincerity of purpose, of ‘irmness 
of moral principle, he may safely be 
held up as a model for young men. 
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REMINISCENCES OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
By Hon. Georce W. Nesmitu, LL.D. 


The following is a topy of a letter 
originally addressed to Rev. Mr. Savage 
of Franklin, N. H. The original is 
dated October 10, 1852, fourteen days 
before the decease of Mr. Webster. It 
was dictated to his Clerk, C. J. Abbott, 
Esq. Itwas the same letter that gave 
rise to the humorous anecdote, so well 
related by Mr. Curtice in his Biography 
of Mr. Webster, vol. 2, page 683. 

We now present this letter to the 
public to show how worthily one of the 
last days of Mr. Webster was employed. 
In this case he presented a Peace Of- 
fering to old friends, which proved ef- 
fectual in preventing a severe litiga- 
tion and consequent loss of money and 
friendship : 

“ MARSHFIELD, Oct. 10, 1852. 

My Dear Sir: I learn that there is likely 
to be a lawsuit between Mr. Horace Noyes and 
his Mother respecting his father’s will. 

This gives me great pain. Mr. Parker 
Noyes and myself have been fast friends for 
near a half century. I have known his wife 
also from a time before her marriage, and have 
always felt a warm regard for her, and much 
respect for her connexions in Newburyport, 
Mr. Horace Noyes and his wife I have long 
known. Her grandfather, Major Nathan Tay- 
lor, late of Sanbornton, was an especial friend 
of my father, and I learned to love everybody 
upon whom he set his Sam. 

These families during many years have been 
my most intimate friends and neighbors when- 
ever I have been in Franklin. It would wound 
me exceedingly if any thing as a Lawsuit should 
now occur between Mother and Son. It would 
very much destroy my interest in the families, 
and whatever might be the result, it could not 
but cast some degree of reflection upon the 
memory of Parker Noyes. I know nothing of 
the circumstances except what I learn from Mr. 
Jokn Taylor, and I do not wish to express any 
judgement of my own as to what ought to be 
done, at least without more full information, 


but I do think it a case for Christian Interces- 
sion. And the particula: object of this Letter 
is to invite your attention, and that of the 
members of the Church, to it in this aspect. 
Mr. Noyes is understood to have left a very 
pretty property, but a controversy about his 
Will would very likely absorb one half of it. 
My end is accomplished, my dear Sir, when I 
have made these Suggestions to you. You will 
give them such consideration, as you think they 
deserve, It has given me pleasure to hope 
that I might write half a dozen pages respect- 
ing Mr. Parker Noyes, and our long friendship, 
but I could have no heart for this if a family 
feud after his death was to come in, and over- 
whelm all pleasant recollections. 

I dictate this letter to my clerk, as the state 


of my eyes preclude me from writing much 
with my own hand. 


Yours with sincere regard, 
Dan’L. WEBSTER. 
Rev. Mr. SAVAGE 


FRANKLIN, N. H.” 


This interesting letter produced the 
happy effect of reconciling the contend- 
ing parties, and bringing about an hon- 
orable and satisfactory settlement of all 
difficulties between them. The letter 
was timely, bringing healing in its wings. 
Here were “words fitly spoken, like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver ;” 
to the parties it soon was the voice from 
the dead, “ proclaiming peace on earth, 
and good will towards men.” As ad- 
viser and counsel of the mother, my 
own exertions for peace had proved im- 
potent, but the letter of the eminent 
dying statesman, containing the sal- 
utary advice of an old friend, proved 
irresistible in its influence, and bronght 
to the troubled waters immediate quiet, 
without resort to the Church or other 
legal tribunal. 

Mr. Webster made allusion to the 
honored name of Taylor, then of San- 
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bornton. Both father, and son were 
brave officers of Revolutionary stock. 
The father, Captain Chase Taylor, 
commanded a company composed 
chiefly of Sanbornton and Meredith 
men, at the battle of Bennington, on 
the sixteenth of August, 1777, and was 
there severely wounded —his left leg 
being broken, which disabled him for 
life. He died in 1805. In 1786 he 
received a small pension from the State. 
His surgeon, Josiah Chase of Canter- 
bury, and his Colonel, Stickney of Con- 
cord, each furnishing their certificates 
in his behalf. Early in the history of 
the Revolutionary war the son, Nathan 
Taylor, was commissioned as a Lieuten- 
ant in the Corps of Rangers, com- 
manded by Colonel Whitcomb. Lieu- 
tenant Taylor had the command of a 
small detachment of fourteen men. 
On the sixteenth day of June, 1777, 
being stationed on the western bank of 
Lake Champlain, at a place which has 
ever since been called Zaylor’s Creek, 
he was surprised by a superior force of 
Indians. Taylor bravely resisted this 
attack, and was successful in driving 
the enemy off, though at the expense of 
a severe wound in his right shoulder. 
Three others of his band were also 
wounded. Both father and son were 
confined at home in the same house 
several months before recovery from 
their wounds. Lieutenant Taylor re- 
turned to active service in the army. 
He afterwards received the military 
title of Major, and occupied many civil 
offices after the war in his own town, as 
well as in behalf of the State. He was 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives, also of the Senate and Council, 
for a number of years. He died in 
March, A. D. 1840, aged 85, much 
lamented. 

Then there was John Taylor of Rev- 
olutionary fame. He and many of his 
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descendants have occupied high and 
enviable stations in Sanbornton, and their 
biography and good deeds have been 
ably commemorated by the historian, 
Rev. M. T. Runnels. In adhering to the 
Taylor families Mr. Webster obeyed the 
injunction of Solomon who said, “ Thine 
own friend, and thy father’s friend for- 
sake not.’’ Mr. Webster’s letter furnishes 
strong evidence, that he did not for- 
sake “lis own friend,” Parker Noyes. 
The friendship between these men com- 
menced when Mr. Noyes entered the 
Law office of Thomas W. Thompson 
as early as 1798, and continued inti- 
mate, cordial, unabated, “/fas¢” during 
their lives. The earthly existence of 
both terminated in the same year, Mr. 
Noyes having deceased August, 19, 
1852, and Mr. Webster on the twenty- 
fourth of the succeeding October. 

The dwelling houses of both in 
Franklin were within the distance of 
twenty rods ; their intercourse was fre- 
quent during the last fifty-four years of 
their lives. 

During the time Mr. Webster prac- 
ticed law in New Hampshire they often 
met at the same bar, and measured in- 
tellectual lances in various legal con- 
tests. These meetings were most fre- 
quent when Mr. Webster first settled in 
Boscawen in 1805, and for the next two 
years, before his removal to Portsmouth. 

We were present in A. D. 1848, when 
these two friends met and recited many 
of the interesting and humorous events 
that occurred in their early practice. 
In those days, they often had for a vet- 
eran client a man who then resided in 
West Boscawen, now Webster, by the 
name of Corser. He was represented 
as one who loved the law, not for its 
pecuniary profits, but for its exciting, 
stimulating effects. It was said of him, 
that at the end of a term of the Court, 
once held at Hopkinton, he was found 
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near the Court House by a friend, shed- 
ding tears. The friend inquired the 
cause of his great sorrow. His answer 
was, “Ihave no longer a case in 
court.” The same Corser had been a 
Revolutionary soldier, and belonged to 
the army when discharged by Washing- 
ton at Newburg, at the termination of 
the war. He had but little money to 
bear his expenses home. When he 
reached Springfield, Massachusetts, his 
money was exhausted, and he was 
obliged to resort to his talent at beg- 
ging. Accordingly he called at a farm 
house, and requested the good loyal 
lady of the establishnient to give him a 
pie, adding at the same time, that he 
wanted another for his Brother Jona- 
than. The lady well supposing that his 
Brother Jonathan was then his compan- 


ion in arms, and in the street suffering 
with hunger, readily granted his request, 
when in truth and in fact Jonathan was 
then at home cultivating his farm in 
Boscawen. 

Brother Jonathan, upon learning the 
conduct of his brother, rebuked him 
for useing his name, instead of. his own, 
thereby deceiving the good woman. In 
justification of his conduct, the brother 
answered, “My hunger was great. I 
contrived to satisfy it. The kind woman 
had my thanks; you was not injured. 
At most, by strict morals, I committed 
ouly a pious fraud in getting two pies, 
instead of one.” Mr. Webster remarked, 
that he was once present when this case 
was stated, and argued by the two broth- 
ers, and was much interested in the dis- 
cussion of the celebrated pie case. 


THE DARK DAY. 


By Exsipnce H. Goss. 


The Spragues of Melrose, formerly 
North Malden, were one of the old fam- 
ilies. They descended from Ralph 
Sprague, who settled in Charlestown in 
1629. The first one, who came to Mel- 
rose about the year 1700, was named 
Phineas. His grandson, also named 
Phineas, served during the Revolutionary 
War, and a number of interesting anec- 
dotesaretoldabout him. Hewas aslave- 
holder, and Artemas Barrett, Esq.,anative 
of Melrose, owns an original bill of sale 
of “a negro woman named Pidge, with 
one negro boy ;” also other documents, 
among which is Mr. Sprague’s diary, 
wherein he gives the following account of 
the wonderfully dark day in 1780, agood 
reminder of which we experienced Sep- 
tember 6, 1881, a century later : 


FRIDA May the roth 1780. 

This day was the most Remarkable day that 
ever my eyes beheld the air had bin full of 
smoak to an uncommon degree so that wee 
could scairce see a mountain at two miles dis- 
tance for 3 or 4 days Past till this day after Noon 
the smoak all went off to the South at sunset a 
very black bank of a cloud appeared in the 
south and west the Nex morning cloudey and 
thundered in the west about ten oclock it began 
to Nain and grew vere dark and at 12 it was al- 
most as dark as Nite so that wee was obliged to 
lite our candels and Eate our dinner by candel 
lite at noon day but between 1 and 2 oclock it 
grew lite again but in the evening the cloud 
came, over us again, the moon was about the 
full it was the darkest Nite that ever was seem 
by us in the world. * 


* This was printed in the sketch of Melrose in “ His- 
tory of Middlesex County,” vol. II. 
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NAMES AND NICKNAMES. 


By GiLBert NAsH. 


To the antiquarian, the historian, or 
the general scholar, there are few more 
interesting studies than that of names. 
It is a pursuit of rare delight to trace 
out the derivation of those with which 
we have been long familiar, and to follow 
up the associations that have rendered 
them dear, curious or ridiculous, as the 
case may be. The names themselves 
may be of no value, but the spot or 
circumstance that gave them birth can- 
not fail to throw around them an atmos- 
phere of peculiar interest. The sub- 
ject isa broad one and may be, with 
time and inclination, extensively culti- 
vated; and, even in the limits of a 
short article, many phases of it of gen- 
eral importance and interest may be 
satisfactorily treated, and it is proposed 
in the following paragraphs to present 
only a few of them. 

In the present rage for nicknames, 
pet names, diminutives and contractions 
there is fair prospect of an abundant 
harvest of trouble and perplexity to the 
genealogist and historian of the future. 
In fact, the students of the present day 
are already beginning to realize, in no 
small degree, the annoyance that arises 
from the custom. The changes are so 
many and intricate that to understand 
them fully requires much valuable time 
and the patience that could better be 
employed in more important work. 

The difficulty arises, of course, from 
indifference, inadvertence or carelessness, 
rather than from set purpose; yet the 
result is the same in its evil effects. It 
is true there are some of these nick- 
names that have been so long in use, 
and have become so common that no 
one is disturbed by them and their em- 


ployment, and they are readily under- 
stood. Many of these, however, have 
served their turn and are gradually 
going out of use, and will, in a short 
time, be only “dead words” to the 
community. 

Of this class are the familiar favorites 
of our grandparents, such as Sally, for 
Sarah ; Polly or Molly, for Mary ; Patty, 
for Martha, and Peggy, for Margaret, 
representative names of the class. 
Some of these, with perhaps slight 
changes, have become legitimatized, and 
their origin has been nearly, or quite, 
forgotten. Of such we recognize Betsy, 
or its modern equivalent, Bettie or 
Bessie, as a very proper name. Few, 
perhaps, of our present generation 
would recognize in “ Nancy,” the feat- 
ures of its parent, “Ann” or “ Nan.” 

Some of these old nicknames have al- 
ready gone nearly or quite out of use, 
so much so that many of our young 
people will be surprised to learn that 
Patty was, not long ago, the vernacular 
for Martha, and would never imagine 
that “Margaret” could ever have re- 
sponded to the call of “ Peggy ;” 
“ Hitty” and “ Kitty,” for the staid and 
sober ‘“ Mehitable,” and the volatile 
Katherine, are more easily recognized, 
while it might require several guesses 
to establish the relationship between 
“ Milly” and “ Amelia ,” or “ Emily.” 

Stranger than either, perhaps because 
both the proper name and its diminu- 
tive have become so uncommon, is 
that transformation which reduced 
“Tabitha,” to ‘ Bertha,” with the accent 
upon the first syllable, and its vowel 
long. A curious instance of the change 
in this name, and the further variation 
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made in it in consequence of its forgot- 
ten derivation, has recently occurred in 
the record of the death of an old lady 
who was baptized “Tabitha,” called in 
her youth “Bitha,” and now in her 
obituary styled Mrs. “ Bertha,” proba- 
bly fom the similarity of sound to her 
youthful nickname. Her relatives of 
the present generation had forgotten 
her real name and knew her only under 
that of an imitation of her diminu- 
tive. The transition from “ Bitha” to 
“Bertha” is easy, but how is the per- 
plexed genealogist to ascertain the orig- 
inal when he has only the records for 
his guide? 

Such illustrations might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, but those already 
given are enough to show what an in- 
finite amount of trouble has come and 
must still come from their continued 
usage. They also serve well to show 
with how much care and watchfulness 
the historian must pursue his work ; how 
constantly he must be upon his guard, 
and how closely and critically he must 
scrutinize the names that pass under his 
eye. 

Nor was this custom of nicknames 
confined to the daughters of the family, 
but the boys, also, were among its sub- 
jects, perhaps in not so great a variety, 
yet very general. Among the more 
common we only need mention such as 
Bill, Ned, Jack, and Frank, to illustrate 
this. Nor were there wanting among 
the masculine nicknames those whose 
derivations seem very remote and far- 
fetched, as “ El” for “ Alphus ;” “ Hal” 
for “ Henry ;” “Jot” for “ Jonathan ;” 
“Seph” for “Josephus ;” “Nol” for 
“ Oliver ;” “ Dick” for “ Richard,” and 
a multitude of others equally well known. 

The instances named are old and 
have been in general use so long that 
those who are called upon to deal with 
them are upon their guard and not 


likely to be led astray by them, but the 
class of pet names, now, for a few years 
in use, will necessarily be more mislead- 
ing because they are new, and in many 
cases very blind; in many instances 
the same nickname being used to rep- 
resent perhaps a dozen different proper 
names, so that it is impossible to tell, 
from the nickname, what the real name 
is. Among the most annoying of this 
class are those that not only represent 
several names each, but are masculine 
or feminine, as occasion calls. 

Of the latter class are “ Allie” for 
Alice, Albert or Alexander, and “ Bertie,” 
used in place of so many that it is need- 
less to specify, the latter being the worst 
of its species, since it is wholly indefi- 
nite, applying equally to boy or girl, 
and for a multitude of either sex, some 
of which are so far-fetched that all pos- 
sible connection is lost in the journey of 
transmission. Most of the old fash- 
ioned nicknames indicate the sex quite 
distinctly, and in this they have much 
the advantage of some of their modern 
competitors. They were also much 
more expressive if not so euphonious. A 
person need but glance at any of our 
town records for the past few years to 
see how the use of these pet names has 
increased, and it requires no prophet 
to foresee what confusion must natu- 
rally arise from the continuance of the 
custom, and how difficult it will be in 
the near future to follow the record 
accurately. 

Another and very different class of 
nicknames are those derived from acci- 
dent or local circumstance, and have 
no other connection with the real name 
of the person to whom they are at- 
tached, and to whom they cling as a 
foul excrescence long after the circum- 
stances that called them forth is forgot- 
ten. These sometimes originate at 
home in childhood, at school among 
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playmates, or after the arrival of the 
person at mature age, and are often- 
times ridiculous in the extreme. They 
are nearly always a source of great mor- 
tification to those who so unwillingly 
bear them, who would give almost any- 
thing to rid themselves of the nuisance ; 
yet these, once fixed, seldom lose their 
hold, but must be borne with the best 
grace possible. 

It will not be necessary to cite in- 
stances of this class, as every one will 
recall many such that it might be highly 
improper to mention publicly as being 
personal or taken to be so. Some are 
simply indicative of temperament ; some 
of a peculiarity of manner, or a locality 
in which they happened to have first 
seen the light; and others, perhaps the 
most unfortunate of all and the most 
mischievous, are derived from an ill- 
timed word or act, said or done in a 


moment of passion or thoughtlessness, 
which the individual would like to recall 
at almost any price, but cannot. The 
saddest of all are those unfortunates, 
for there are such, to whom their pa- 
rents, they knew not why, gave such 
names. 


Another class are those given at first 
as a term of reproach or disgrace, ac- 
cepted without protest, and afterwards 
borne as a title of honor. The name 
“Old Hickory” will at once suggest 
itself as such an instance. Truly fortu- 
nate is the person who has the tact and 
is in circumstances to do this, and thus 
turn the weapons of his enemies against 
themselves. There are others, again, 
whose character and position are such 
that they permit no familiarity, and every 
name of reproach or ridicule rolls off 
like shot from the iron shell of the mon- 
itor. The name of our Washington sug- 
gests such an individual. Whoever for an 
instant thought of approaching him with 
familiarity, or of applying to him a nick- 
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name as a term of reproach or ridicule, 
or even as an expression of good nature. 

As will be readily seen, the evil result- 
ing from this custom is wide spread and 
alarming. It would also seem to be al- 
most without remedy, since it is the re- 
sult of irresponsible action, committed 
by persons who are not fully aware of 
what they are doing, by those who are 
indifferent, as to what may follow, or by 
those who are actuated by malice; 
aganist these there is no law except the 
steady, persistent movement of the 
thinking public setting its face squarely 
against the practice, with the passage of 
time, which usually brings about, we 
know not always how, the remedy for 
such evils ; but we are seldom willing to 
wait for such a cure. 

As before intimated parents are some- 
times guilty of this offence, and thus 
place upon a child a stigma that will 
follow it through life. A little care on 
their part will remedy the evil, to that 
extent, and they surely should be will- 
ing to do their share in the work. 
Teachers and those who have the charge 
of the young are sometimes thoughtless 
enough to commit the same fault. 
Should it not be crime? For they have 
no right to be thus inconsiderate, when a 
little restraint upon their part will prevent 
the wrong as far as they are concerned. 
With these two influences setting in the 
right direction, added to that of the 
thinking community, a current may 
very likely be formed that shall obliter- 
ate wholly the custom and deliver us 
from its attendant difficulties. 

Another practice now quite common, 
and one which bids fair to create much 
confusion, is that which permits the 
wife to take the Christian name of her 
husband : for instance, Mrs. Mary, wife 
of John Smith, signs her name Mrs. 
John Smith, a name which has no legal 
existence, which she is entitled to use 
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only by courtesy, and which should be 
allowed in none but necessary cases to 
distinguish her from some other bear- 
ing the same name, or to address her 
when her own Christian name is not 
known. Mrs. is but a general title to 
designate the class of persons to which 
she belongs, and not a name, any more 
than Mr. or Esq. Who ever knew a man 
to sign his name Mr. so and so, or so 
and so, Esq. ? 

To show the absurdity and impro- 
priety of this misuse of the name it 
will be needful to mention but a single 
illustration. Suppose a note or check 
is made payable to Mrs. John Smith. 
Mrs. being only a title, and no part of 
the name, the endorsement would be 
plain John Smith, and nobody, not even 
his wife, has any right to forge his sig- 
nature. An instrument thus drawn is a 
mistake, since no one can be authorized 
to execute it. 

The trouble to the genealogist and 
historian is of a somewhat different na- 
ture, since he merely desires to identify 
the individual and cares nothing about 
the money value of the document. 
Much the safer and better way is for 
the wife always to sign and use her 
proper name and to add, if she thinks 
it necessary to be more explicit, “ wife 
of,” using her husband’sname. By do- 
ing thisa vast deal of perplexity would 
be avoided, and sometimes a serious 
legal difficulty. 

Another custom, as common, and 
quite a favorite one with many married 
ladies, is that which changes her middle 
name by substituting her maiden sur- 
name ; for example, Mary Jane Smith 
marries James Gray, and immediately 
her name is assumed to be Mary Smith 
Gray, instead of Mary Jane Gray, her 
legal name. The wife, if she so chooses, 
has the right by general consent, if not 
by law, to retain her full name, adding 
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her husband’s surname ; but she has no 
right to use her own maiden surname in 
place of her discarded middle name. 
Much confusion might arise from this 
practice, as the following illustration will 
show. Mary Jane Gray receives a check 
payable to her order, and she, being in 
the habit of signing her name Mary 
Smith Gray, thus endorses it, and for- 
wards it by mail or otherwise for col- 
lection, and is surprised when it comes 
back to her to be properly executed. 

Again, Mary Jane Gray has a little 
money which she deposits in the sav- 
ings bank, and, for the reason already 
given, takes out her book in the name 
of Mary S. Gray. She dies and her ad- 
ministrator finding the book tries to col- 
lect the money, but he being the admin- 
istrator of Mary Jane Gray and not of 
Mary S. Gray may find the Treasurer of 
the bank unwilling to pay over the 
money until he is satisfied as to the iden- 
tity of the apparently two Mary Grays, 
which, under some circumstances, might 
be a difficult process. 

These changes are usually made 
thoughtlessly, but the result is none the 
less serious than though it were done 
with the intent to deceive or mislead, 
and the mischief that often arises in con- 
sequence is very great. These changes 
that have been noted from the na- 
ture of the case can only occur with 
women, since men have no occasion to 
make them, and in point of fact cannot ; 
but there are those, quite analagous in 
character, that are common to both 
sexes and should be avoided unless the 
necessity is very apparent. Double 
names are sometimes very convenient 
for purposes of identification, but they 
may also prove fruitful sources of diffi- 
culty and trouble. As an_ illustration, 
Mary Jane Smith is known at home by 
her family and to her acquaintances as 
Mary. For some fanciful reason or 
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local circumstance she wearies of that 
name and becomes Jane. Both are 
equally hers, but her acquaintances who 
knew her as Mary might well plead ig- 
norance when asked about Jane Smith ; 
and the acquaintances of the latter 
might never surmise that Mary Smith 
had ever existed. 

Again, James Henry Gray is known 
at home in his youth as James H.Gray, 
and the name is very satisfactory to him ; 
but as he arrives at manhood he enters 
a new business and finds a new residence. 
For some reason he thinks that a change 
of name also may be of benefit to him, 
and therefore he signs himself J. Henry 
Gray, and henceforth is a stranger to his 
former acquaintances. He has some 
money in bank at his old home which 
he draws for under his new name, and 
wonders when his check comes back to 
him dishonored, forgetting that he has 
never notified the officers of his change 
of name. 

He finds it necessary, upon some oc- 
casion, to write to one of his former 
friends for information of importance, 
and is surprised that his old associate 
declines to give it to a stranger, for he 
does not remember, that, while he may 
easily retain his own identity, under any 
change of name, it may not be so easy 
to assure it to another at adistance. It 
can thus be seen how easily, and at 
times, how unavoidably, a great deal of 
vexation may be produced by this prac- 
tice, and yet it is extensively followed. 

Looking at the subject in another as- 
pect, we find a grievance that has borne 
and is now bearing with intolerable 
weight upon many an individual, who 
would, at almost any sacrifice, relieve 
himself of it, but it is saddled upon 
him in such a manner, and is surrounded 
by such circumstances as to render it 
quite impossible for him to do so. It is 
a practice, all too common, but none the 
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less reprehensible, to give to children 
legitimate names of such a character as 
to render them veritable “old men of 
the sea,” so graphically described by 
Sindbad. 

They are given for various reasons, 
sometimes simply for their oddity, some- 
times because the name has been borne 
by a relative or friend, or it may have 
been borrowed from the pages of some 
favorite author, or suggested by acci- 
dental circumstance. A boy whose 
Christian name was Baring Folly, and 
we should not have far to go to find its 
counterpart in real life, could hardly be 
expected to get through the world with- 
out feeling severely the burden and rid- 
icule of such a name, each part proper 
and well enough in its place as a sur- 
name, but particularly unfortunate when 
united and required to do duty as a 
Christian name. 

We ridicule, and it may be wisely, 
the old-fashioned custom of giving a 
child a name merely because it hap- 
pened to be found in the Scriptures, 
where with its special meaning it was 
singularly appropriate, yet, when used 
as a name without that special signifi- 
cation, it would be equally inappropriate. 
But are we wholly free from the same 
fault in another direction? How many 
children have been so burdened with a 
name that had been made illustrious by 
the life and services of its original 
bearer that they were always ashamed 
to hear it spoken; that very name of 
honor becoming in its present position 
a reproach and a hindrance, rather than 
a stimulus, because the bearers feel 
that they cannot sustain its ancient re- 
nown, and therefore they become mere 
nothings, simply from the fact of hav- 
ing been borne down to the dust under 
the burden of a great name. 

Who can tell how many have become 
notorious, or have committed vagaries 
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which have rendered them ridiculous, 
and destroyed their usefulness, from a 
sincere desire to bear worthily an hon- 
ored name? Who shall say that the ec- 
centricities of a certain celebrity of 
acknowledged talent, whose name would 
be quickly recognized,were not the re- 
sult of the same cause, the length, and 
weight of the name given him at his 
birth proving too great an incumbrance 
for him to overcome. 

How many ignoble George Washing- 
tons, Henry Clays, Patrick Henrys, and 
other equally illustrious names, are 
wandering aimlessly about our streets, 
shiftless, worthless, utterly unworthy the 
names they bear, simply because they 
bear them, when, had they been given 
plain, honest, common names, they 
might have been held in respect and es- 
teem. The burden is too great for them. 
A ship with a drag attached to her can- 
not make progress, be she ever so swift 
without it. Even the eagle will refuse 
his flight when burdened with excessive 
weight. 

A little lack of consideration or want 
of thought in this matter on the part of 
parents often entail an immense amount 
of suffering upon those who are wholly 
innocent as to its cause. Let the boy 
or girl be given such a name, as shall be 
his or hers, worthy or unworthy, as the 
bearer shall make. Give them all a fair 
show. We may not be able to tell in all 
cases, perhaps not in many, how this af- 
fair of names has affected the lives of 
their owners. Give a child a silly or ri- 
diculous name and the chances are that 
the child’s character will correspond with 
thatname. Give a child a name already 
illustrious and the chances are also fair 
that the burden will prove its ruin. 

It is unnecessary to extend the sub- 
ject, the present purpose being merely 
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to call attention to those practices, and 
so to present them that more natural 
and healthy customs will be sought after 
and followed, that a true zxthetic taste 
may be cultivated, and thus alleviate or 
remove a part, at least, of the burden 
under which society groans. 

It is also intended to illustrate some 
of the trials and perplexities that beset 
the genealogist and historian in their re- 
searches, arising from these unfortunate 
habits that pervade society. It would 
seem that the evils produced by the 
practices, only need exposure to result 
in reformation, and that no parent, with 
the full knowledge of the possibile, yes 
probable, and almost inevitable effect, 
would so thrust upon his offspring an 
annoyance, to use the mildest possible 
term, which should subject them to such 
disagreeable consequences all through 
life. 

It would seem, also, that no guardian, 
teacher, or other individual having the 
care and oversight of children, could be 
so thoughtless and inconsiderate, or 
allow a personal or private reason so to 
influence him, as to assume for the child 
any name that would be liable to cause 
it future shame or sorrow. Too much 
care cannot be taken in this regard, and 
it is a duty owing to the child that its 
rights in this respect shall be strictly 
guarded. 

It is the object of this paper simply 
to call attention toa few of the more 
prominent points suggested by this sub- 
ject in order that it may be examined 
and discussed, and, if it may be, mcre 
judicious and wiser practices introduced, 
that nature, art, and taste may combine 
to produce a system of names that shall 
be at the same time, convenient, useful 
and beautiful, and that shall carry no 
burden with them. 
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THE WEDDING IN YE DAYS LANG SYNE. 


By Rev. ANson Titus. 


THE story of courtship and marriage 
is ever fascinating. It is new and fresh 
to the hearts of the youthful and aged. 
A few words upon the marriage day 
in the early New England will not be 
without interest. September 9, 1639, 
the General Court of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony passed a law ordering in- 
tentions of marriage to be published 
fourteen days at the public lecture, or 
in towns where there was no lecture 
the “intention” was to be posted 
“vpon some poast standinge in pub- 
lique viewe.” On this same day it was 
ordered that the clerks of the several 
towns record all marriages, births and 
deaths. This was a wise provision. It 
at once taught the people of the begin- 
ning and of the designed stability of the 
new-founded government. 

The course of true love did not run 
smooth in these early days any more than 
to-day. Parents were desirous of having 
sons and daughters intermarry with fami- 
lies of like social standing and respecta- 
bility. But the youth and maid often de- 
sired to exercise their own freedom and 
choice. On May 7, 1651, the General 
Court ordered a fine and punishment 
against those who “seeke to draw away 
ye affections of yong maydens.” In the 
time of Louis XV,of France, the follow- 
ing decree was made: ‘‘ Whoever by 
means of red or white paint, perfumes, 
essences, artificial teeth, false hair, cot- 
ton, wool, iron corsets, hoops, shoes, 
with high heels, or false tips, shall seek 
to entice into the bonds of marriage 
any male subject of his majesty, shall 
be prosecuted for witchcraft, and de- 
clared incapable of matrimony.” The 
fathers of New England may have made 





foolish laws, but this one in France at a 
later time goes beyond them. The 
seductive charms of the sexes they 
deemed could not be trusted. Wonder- 
ment often comes to us of the thoughts 
and manners of the sage law-makers 
when their youthful hearts were reach- 
ing out after another’s love. 

The marriage day was celebrated with 
decorum. ‘The entire community were 
conversant of the proposed marriage, 
for the same had been read in meeting 
and posted in “ publique viewe.” The 
earliest lawmakers of the Colony were 
pillars in the church, and though they 
did not regard marriage an ordinance 
over which the church had chief to say, 
yet they desired an attending solemnity. 
In 1651 it was ordered that “there 
shall be no dancinge vpon such occas- 
ions,” meaning the festivities, which 
usually followed the marriage, at the 
“ ordinary” or village inn. 

The marriage of widows made special 
laws needful. Property was held in the 
name of the husband. The wife owned 
nothing, though it came from the mea- 
gre dowry of her own father. When 
the husband died the widow had certain 
rights as long as she “remained his 
widow.” These rights were small at 
best, though the estate may have been 
accumulated through years of their 
mutual toil and hardships. We have 
notes of a number of cases, but give 
only a few. We omit the names of the 

contracting parties. “T—C—of A 
— and H — B — of S —, widow were 
married together, September ye 28th, 
1748, before O — B— J. P. Andatye 
same time ye st H— solemnly declared 
as in ye presence of Almighty God & 




















before many witnesses, that she was in 
no way in possession of her former 
husband's estate of whatever kind soever 
neither possession or reversion.” An 
excellent Deacon married an elderly 
matron, Dorothea ,and before the 
Justice of Peace “Ye s¢ Dorothea de- 
clared she was free from using any of 
her former husband’s estate, and so ye 
s? Nathaniel [the Deacon] received 
her.” The following declarations are 
not without interest. “Yesd John B— 
declared before marriage that he took 
ye sd Hannah naked and had clothed 
her & that he took her then in his 
own clothes separate frum any interest 
of her former husbands.” Again a 
groom declares: “And he takes her 
as naked and destitute, not having nor 
in no ways holding any part of her for- 
mer husband’s estate whatever.” We 
have also the declaration of a widower 
on marrying a widow in 1702, who had 
property in her own name, probably 
gained by will, “that he did renounce 
meddling with her estate.” These dec- 
larations evidence that the widow relin- 
quished, and that the groom received 
her without the least design upon the 
estate. It has been intimated that in a 
few instances these declarations became 
a “sign,” but we can hardly credit it. 
The “rich” widow was taken out of 
the matrimonial problem. 

The following affidavit is spread on 
the town records of Amesbury : 





“ Whereas Thomas Challis of Amesbury 
in ye County of Essex in ye Province 
of ye Massachsetts Bay in New Eng- 
land, and Sarah Weed, daughter of 
George Weed in ye same Town, County 
and Province, have declared their inten- 
tion of taking each other in marriage 
before several public meetings of ye 
people called Quakers in Hampton and 
Amesbury, and according to yt good 
order used amongst them whose pro- 
ceeding therein after a deliberate con- 
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sideration thereof with regard to ye 
righteous law of God and example of 
his people recorded in ye holy Script- 
ures of truth in that case, and by en- 
quiry they appeared clear of all others 
relating to marriage and having consent 
of parties and relations concerned were 
approved by said meeting. 

Now these certify whom it may con- 
cern yt for ye full accomplishment of 
their intention, this twenty-second day 
of September being ye year according 
to our account 1727, then they the s? 
Thom Challis and Sarah Weed appeared 
in a public assembly of ye afores* peo- 
ple and others met together for that 
purpose at their public meeting-house 
in Amesbury afores¢ and then and there 
he ye s¢ Thom’ Challis standing up in 
ye s‘ assembly taking ye s‘ Sarah Weed 
by ye hand did solemnly declare as 
followeth : 

Friends in ye fear of God and in ye 
presence of this assembly whom I de- 
clare to bear witness, that I take this my 
Friend Sarah Weed to be my wife prom- 
ising by ye Lord’s assistance to be unto 
her a kind and loving husband till death, 
or to this effect ; and then and there in 
ye s‘ assembly she ye said Sarah Weed 
did in like manner declare as follweth: 
Friends in ye fear of God and presence 
of this assembly whom I declare to bear 
witness that I take this my Friend 
Thoms Challis to be my husband prom- 
ising to be unto him a faithful and lov- 
ing wife till death separate us, or words 
of ye same effect. And ye st Thoms 
Challis and Sarah Weed, as a further 
confirmation thereof did then and there 
to these presents set their hands, she 
assuming ye name of her husband. 
And we whose names are hereto sub- 
scribed being present amongst others at 
their solemnizing Subscription in manner 
aforest have hereto set our names as 
witness.” 


Then follow the names of groom and 
bride, relatives on either side, and then 
the names of members in the assembly, 
first the “ menfolks,” then the “ women- 
folks.” The names all told are forty- 
Among them is that of Joseph 


one. 
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Whittier, which name with those of 
Challis and Weed have long been hon- 
ored names in Amesbury. 

The marriage gift to the husband on 
the part of his parents was usually a 
farm, a part of the homestead; the 
dowry to the young bride from her 
parents was a cow, a year’s supply of 
wool, or something needful in setting 
up house-keeping. If the homestead 
farm was not large the young couple 
were brave enough to encounter the 
labors and toils of frontier life, and be- 
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gin for themselves on virgin soil and 
amid new scenes. It required bravery 
on the part of the young bride. But 
there were noble maidens in those days. 
The cares and duties of motherhood 
soon followed, but the hcuse-cares and 
the maternal obligations were performed 
to the admiration of later generations. 
The fathers and mothers of New Eng- 
land were strong and hardy. Their 
praises come down to us. Witnesses 
new and ancient testify of their worth 
and royalty of character. 


A REMINISCENCE OF COL. FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


In a private conversation with the 
writer not long since General Marston, 
of New Hampshire, related the following 
story: 

“On the morning of the thirtieth of 
August, 1862, before sunrise, I was lying 
under a fence rolled up in a blanket on 
‘the Bull Run battle-field. It was the 
second day of the Bull Run battle. My 
own regiment, the Second New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers, had been in the fight 
the day before and had lost one-third of 
the entire regiment in killed and 
wounded. 

“While so lying by the fence some 
one shook me and said, ‘ Get up here.’ 
In answer I said, without throwing the 
blanket from over my head, ‘Who 
in thunder are you?’ The answer 
was made, ‘Get up here and see the 
‘Colonel of the Massachusetts Twelfth.’ 

“ The speaker then partly pulled the 
blanket off my head and I saw that it 
was Colonel Fletcher Webster ; where- 
upon I arose, and we sat down toe 
gether and I sent my orderly for 
‘coffee. 

“We sat there drinking the coffee and 
talking about his father, Daniel Web- 
ster, and he told me about his father 


going up to Franklin every year and 
always using the same expression about 
going. He would say ‘Fletcher, my 
son, let us go up to Franklin to-morrow ; 
let us have a good time and leave the 
old lady at home. Let us have a good 
old New Hainpshire dinner — fried ap- 
ples and onions and pork.’ At about 
that time the Adjutant of Colonel Web- 
ster’s regiment came along and told 
him that the General commanding his 
brigade wanted to see him. Colonel 
Webster replied that he would be there 
shortly. 

“As he sat there on the blanket with 
me he took hold of his left leg just be- 
low the knee with both hands and said: 
‘There, I will agree to have my leg 
taken off right there for my share of the 
casualties of this day.’ I replied: ‘I 
would as soon be killed as lose a leg; 
and the chances are a hundred to one 
that you won't be hit at all.’ ‘Well,’ 
said he as he gave me his hand, ‘I 
hope to see you again; good bye.’ I 
never saw him again. He was killed 
thatday. His extreme sadness, his de- 
pression, was perhaps indicative of a 
conviction or presentiment of some im- 
pending misfortune.” 
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DENMAN THOMPSON. 


THRouGHOUT the United States where- 
ever the name of New England is held 
in respect there is the name of Den- 
man ‘Thompson a household word. His 
genius has embodied in a drama the 
finer yet homlier characteristics of New 
England life, its simplicity, its rugged 
honesty, its simple piety, its benevolence, 
partially hid beneath a rough and un- 
couth exterior. His drama is an epic— 
a prose poem— arousing a loyal and 
patriotic love for the land of the Pil- 
grims in the hearts of her sons, whether 
at home, on the rolling prairies of the 
West, in the sunny South, amid the grand 
scenes of the Sierras, or on the Pacific 
slope. 

That Denman Thompson was not a 
native of New Hampshire was rather 
the result of chance. His parents were 
natives of Swanzey, where they are still 
living at a ripe old age, and where they 
have always lived, save for a few years 
preceeding and following the birth of 
their children. In 1831 the parents 
moved to Girard, Erie County, Pennsyl- 
vania, when, October 15, 1833, was born 
their gifted son. The boy was blessed 
with one brother and two sisters, and 
death has yet to strike its first blow in 
the family. 

At the age of thirteen years Denman 
accompanied his family to the old home 
in Swanzey, where for several years he 
received the advantages of the educa- 
tion afforded by the district school. For 
his higher education he was indebted to 
the excellent scholastic opportunities 
afforded by the Mount Cesar Semi- 
nary in Swanzey. 

At the age of ninetecn he entered the 
employ of his uncle in Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, serving as book-keeper in a 
wholesale store, and in that city he made 





his debut as Orasman in the military 
drama of the FRENCH Spy. 

In 1854, at the age of twenty-one 
years, he was engaged by John Nick- 
erson, the veteran actor and manager, as 
a member of the stock company of the 
Royal Lyceum, Toronto. From the 
first his success was assured, for aside 
from his natural adaptation to his pro- 
fession he possesses indomitable perse- 
verance, a quality as necessary to 
the rise of an artist as genius. On 
the provincial boards of Toronto he 
studied and acted for the next few 
years, perfecting himself in his calling 
and preparing for wider fields. Then he 
acted the rollicking Irishman to perfec- 
tion ; the real live Yankee, with his gen- 
uine mannerisms and dialect, with 
proper spirit and without ridiculous ex- 
aggeration, and the Negro, so open 
to burlesque. The special charm of 
his acting in those characters was his 
artistic execution. He never stooped 
to vulgarities, his humor was quaint and 
spontaneous, and the entire absence of 
apparent effort in his performance gave 
his audience a most favorable impres- 
sion of power in reserve. His favorite 
characters were Salem Scudder in THE 
Ocroroon, and Myles Na Coppaleen in 
COLLEEN Bawn. 

In April, 1862, Mr. Thompson started 
for the mother country, and there his re- 
ception was worthy a returning son who 
had achieved a well-earned reputation. 
His opening night in London was a per- 
fect ovation, and during his engagement 
the theatre was crowded in every part. 
He met with flattering success during 
his brief tour, performing at Edinburg 
and Glasgow before his return to Toronto 
the following fall. 

From that time must be dated the 
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career of Mr. Thompson as a s/ar or 
leading actor and manager, at first in 
low comedy, so called, or eccentric 
drama, and later, in what he has made 
a classic New England drama. 

Mr. Thompson is the author of sev- 
eral very pleasing and successful come- 
dies, but the play JosHua Wurrcomp is 
the best known and most popular. The 
leading character is said to have been 
drawn from Captain Otis Whitcomb, who 
died in Swanzey in 1882, at the age of 
eighty-six. Cy Prime, who “could have 
proved it had Bill Jones been alive,” 
died in that town, a few years since, 
while Len Holbrook still lives there. 
General James Wilson, the veteran, who 
passed away a short time since, was well 
known to the older generation of to- 
day. The last scene of the drama is 
laid in Swanzey and the scenery is 
drawn from nature very artistically. 
Mr. Thompson is the actor as well as 
creator of the leading character in the 
play. The good old man is drawn from 
the quiet and comforts of his rural 
home to the perplexities of city life in 
Boston. There his strong character 
and good sense offset his simplicity and 
ignorance. He acts as a kind of Prov- 
idence in guiding the lives of others. 
To say that the play is pure is not 
¢aough — it is ennobling. 

The success of the play has been 
wonderful. Year after year it draws 
crowded houses — and it will, long after 
the genius of Mr. Thompson's acting 
becomes a tradition. 

Mr. Thompson is a gentleman of 
wide culture and extensive reading and 
information. Not only with the public 
but with his professional brethren he is 
very popular on account of his amiable 
character. Naturally he is of a quiet 
and benevolent disposition, and has the 


good word of everyone to whom he is 
known. 


As one of a stock company he never 


Denman Thompson. 


disappointed the manager — as a man- 
ager he never disappointed the public. 

In private life he has been very happy 
in his marital relations, having married 
Miss Maria Bolton in July, 1860. 
Three children—two daughters and 
one son, have blessed their unicn. 

A book could well be written on the 
adventures and incidents that have at- 
tended the presentation of the great 
play since its inception. Nowhere is it 
more popular than in the neighborhood 
of Mr. Thompsons’s summer home. 
When a performance is had in Keene 
the good people of Swanzey demand a 
special matinee for their benefit, from 
which the citizens of Keene are sup- 
posed to be excluded. 

In Colorado a Methodist camp-meet- 
ing was adjourned and its members at- 
tended the play en masse. Such is the 
charm of the play that it never loses its 
attraction. 

Mr. Thompson is in the prime of 
life, about fifty years old. His home 
is in New Hampshire; his birthplace 
was in Pennsylvania. He made his de- 
éuzt in Massachusetts, and received his 
professional training in Canada; he is 
a citizen of the United States, and 
is always honored where genius is 
recognized. 

Like the favorite character, Joshua 
Whitcomb, in his favorite play, Mr. 
Thompson is personally sensitive, kind- 
hearted, self-sacrificing ; he never speaks 
ill of any one, delights in doing good, 
and enjoys hearing and telling a good 
story ; he is quiet, yet full of fun; gen- 
erous to a fault. His company has be- 
come much attached to him. 

In the village of Swansey is Mr. 
Thompson’s summer home ; a beautiful 
mansion, surrounded by grounds where 
art and nature combine to please. The 
hospitality of the house is proverbial, 
but its chief attraction is its well-stocked 
library. 
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NATIONAL BANKS. 


THE SURPLUS FUND AND NET PROFITS. 


By Georce H. Woop. 


In the elimination of an unusually large 
amount of dead assets under the re- 
quirements of the National Bank law, 
previous to extension of the corporate 
existence of a bank, the very interesting 
question is brought to notice, of what 
is the proper construction of the law 
in regard to reducing and restoring the 
surplus fund. 

Does the law forbid the payment of a 
dividend by a National Bank when the 
effect of such payment will be to re- 
duce the surplus fund of the bank be- 
low an amount equal to one-tenth of its 
net profits since its organization as a 
National Bank; and if so, upon what 
ground? It does, and for the following 
reasons. The power to declare divi- 
dends is granted by section 5199 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States in 
the following language: ‘The Direc- 
tors of any association (National Bank) 
may semi-annually declare a dividend 
of so much of the net profits of the as- 
sociation as they shall judge expedient ; 
but each association shall, before the 
declaration of a dividend, carry one- 
tenth of its net profits of the preced- 
ing half year to its surplus fund until 
the same shall amount to twenty per 
cent. of its capital stock.” 

The question at once arises, what are 
the net profits from which dividends 
may be declared, and do they include 
the surplus fund? It is held that the 
net profits are the earnings left on hand 
after charging off expenses, taxes and 
losses, if any, and carrying to surplus 
fund the amount required by the law, and 
that the surplus fund is not to be con- 
sidered as net profits available for divi- 


dends, for, if it were, the Directors of a 
bank could at any time divide the sur- 
plus among the shareholders. It would 
only be necessary to go through the 
form of carrying one-tenth of the net 
profits to surplus, whereupon, if the sur- 
plus be net profits available for the pur- 
pose of a dividend, the amount so 
carried can be withdrawn and paid 
away at once, thereby defeating the ob- 
vious purpose of the law in requiring a 
portion of each six month’s earnings to 
be carried to the surplus fund, that pur- 
pose being to provide that a surplus fund 
equal to twenty per cent. of the bank’s 
capital shall be accumulated. 

The law is to be so construed as to 
give effect to all its parts, and any con- 
struction that does not do so is mani- 
festly unsound. Therefore a construc- 
tion which would render inoperative 
the requirement for the accumulation 
of a surplus fund cannot be correct, and 
the net profits available for dividends 
must be determined by the amount of 
earnings on hand other than the surplus 
fund when that fund does not exceed a 
sum equal to one-tenth of the earnings 
of the bank since its organization. 

Having shown what the net profits 
available for dividends are, the only 
other question that can arise is: Can 
losses and bad debts be charged to the 
surplus fund and the other earnings used 
for paying dividends, or must all losses 
and bad debts be first charged against 
earnings other than the surplus fund, so 
far as such earnings will admit of it, 
and the surplus, or a portion of it, 
used only when other earnings shall be 
exhausted ? 
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This question is virtually answered 
above, for if the object of the law in 
requiring the creation of a surplus fund 
may not be defeated by one means 
it may not by another; if it may 
not be defeated by paying away the 
amounts carried to surplus in dividends, 
neither may it be by charging losses to 
the surplus and at the same time using 
the other earnings for dividends. 

Moreover, section 5204 of the Revised 
Statutes cf the United States provides 
as follows: “If losses have at any time 
been sustained by any such association, 
equal to or exceeding its undivided prof- 
its then on hand, no dividend shall be 
made; and no dividend shall ever be 
made by any association, while it con- 
tinues its banking operations, to an 
amount greater than its net profits then 
on hand, deducting therefrom its losses 
and bad debts.” 

This language fixes the extent to which 
dividends may be made at the amount of 
the “net profits ” on hand after deduct- 
ing therefrom losses and bad debts, 
and as it has been shown above that 
the surplus fund cannot be considered 
“net profits,” available for dividends 
within the meaning of the law, it follows 
that in order to determine the amount of 
net earnings available for dividends the 
losses must first be deducted from the 
earnings other than surplus. 

It is to be observed also that section 
5204 specifies that if losses have at any 
time been sustained by a bank equal to 
or exceeding its “‘ undivided profits” on 
hand no dividends shall be made. 

Now the surpius fund is not undivided 
profits, except in so far as it is earnings 
not divided among the shareholders. It 
is made upon a division of the profits — 
so much to the stockholders and so 
much to the surplus fund. If the law 
had intended that losses might be 
charged to surplus fund in order to leave 
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the other earnings available for divi- 
dends it is to be presumed that care 
would not have been taken to use the 
words “undivided profits,” in the con- 
nection in which they are used, as stated 
above. 

Furthermore, if losses may be charged 
to surplus when at the same time the 
other earnings are used for dividends to 
shareholders, a bank may go on declar- 
ing dividends, and never accumulate any 
surplus fund whatever if losses be sus- 
tained, as they are in the history of 
nearly every bank. A construction of 
the law which would render inoperative 
the requirement for the creation of a 
surplus cannot be sound; and as the 
only way to insure that a surplus shall 
be accumulated and maintained is to 
charge losses against other earnings as 
far as may be before trenching upon the 
surplus ; it must be that the law intended 
that the “ undivided profits” which are 
not in the surplus fund shall first be 
used to meet losses. 

To a full understanding of the sub- 
ject it is proper to say that after using 
all other earnings on hand at the usual 
time for declaring a dividend to meet 
losses the whole or any part of the sur- 
plus may be used if the losses exceed 
the amount of the earnings other than 
surplus, and then at the end of another 
six months a dividend may be made if 
the earnings will admit of it, one-tenth 
of the earnings being first carried to 
surplus and the re-accumulation of the 
fund thus begun. 

This is because the law has been 


complied with by charging the losses 
against the “undivided profits,” as far 
as they will go, and it is impossible to 
do more, or require more to be done, 
for the re-establishment of the state of 
things that existed prior to losses hav- 
ing been sustained than to do what the 
law requires shall be done to originally 
establish that state of things. 
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NATIONAL BANK FAILURES. 


By Georce H. Woop. 


OccasIONALLy the attention of the 
daily press of the country is called to the 
provisions of the National Banking Law 
by the announcement of the failure of 
some national banking association, and 
immediately it teems with comments, 
and recommendations as to amendments 
which should be made to render the law 
effective. These recommendations and 
comments usually show the most lament- 
able ignorance, both as to the actual 
existing provisions of the law and its 
practical working, and as regards bank- 
ing matters generally. In the case of 
the failure of the Middletown National 
Bank of New York, the advice which 


has been given in the columns of the 
press seems of itself to be sufficient, if 
it had been given sooner, to have pre- 


vented the disaster. The Directors have 
been blamed, very justly too, for they 
looked on while their President run them 
into all its difficulties, and as usual the 
Bank Examiners have been held respon- 
sible for the disaster. Some have even 
gone so far as to suggest that a provision 
be added to the National Banking Laws 
punishing Examiners who do not detect 
irregularities in the banks which they 
examine. 

The provisions of the National Bank 
Act as they now stand are as perfect, 
theoretically, as they can be drawn, to 
protect both the depositors and the 
stockholders. The law provides for the 
publication of sworn reports, from time 
to time, of the condition of each national 
bank. These reports must be sworn to 
by the President, or Cashier, and their 
correctness must be attested by the 
signatures of at least three Directors. 
These reports are required five times 


a year and it is impossible to see 
how, if the Directors do their duty fully 
and honestly, any delinquency on the 
part of the officers of the bank can fail 
to be detected by them. Under the 
law, the stockholders elect the Directors, 
at least five in number. The officers of 
the bank are elected or appointed by 
the directors and are subject to them. 
Thus far the protection the Act pro- 
vides is based upon what, so far as fi- 
nancial matters are concerned, is one of 
the great controlling influences of hu- 
man nature, zz: self-interest. The 
stockholders, in order to protect them- 
selves, are expected to elect Directors 
who will look out for the interests of all. 

The sworn reports made to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency are published in 
the newspapers where the banks are 
located, and a copy sent to that officer 
that he may know that the law in this 
respect has been complied with. The 
stockholders can inspect them at any 
time as they appear, and can note any 
changes which occur in them from time 
to time. The stockholders are also at 
perfect liberty to make any inquiries 
that they may deem fit, in any direction 
which their intelligence may suggest to 
them. 

In addition to the protection which 
the law gives to the stockholders, and 
also to the depositors, by requiring the 
publication of reports of the condition 
of the national banks, Bank Examiners 
are provided in the law ; these Bank Ex- 
aminers are appointed by the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, and make their ex- 
aminations at any time that he may 
deem fit. 

A Bank Examiner to afford perfect 
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security for the real merit of his examin- 
ation, has a disagreeable duty to per- 
form. He enters a bank, which by all 
the world is supposed te be well con- 
ducted and solvent, and to be managed 
by honorable men, respected and looked 
up to by the whole community. His 
position, however, is that of a Censor, 
and it does not permit him to assume 
what the world supposes. On the con- 
trary, to make a good examination, he 
must take nothing for granted, and 
quietly act on the ground that something 
is wrong. “Suspicions are the sinews 
of the mind” in this case, and an exam- 
iner without them cannot expect to 
detect mismanagement or defalcation. 
The position requires tact as well as 
technical skill— tact not to offend un- 
necessarily or disturb friendly relations, 
and skill to bring to light all that should 
be discovered—and undoubtedly re- 
quires a high class of mind in the one 
that fills it wed/. Bank examinations are 
not the only security provided in the 
law, and it is ridiculous to assert that 
the Directors, stockholders and deposit- 
ors should throw aside or neglect to use 
all the other means which the law pro- 
vides to enable them to protect them- 
selves, and rely entirely upon the 
Government examinatiuns, which in 
the nature of things must depend 
for success on the sagacity of one 
individual. 

The framers of the National Bank 
Act, while they did all that they could 
to protect the depositors and stock- 
holders of national banks, as has been 
seen, were still not perfectly sure but that 
failures might sometimes occur. This 
feeling doubtless arose from a knowl- 
edge on their part of the weakness of 


human nature, and of the imperfections 
of systems of Government. That they 
felt in this way, is indicated by the fact 
that they have provided, also, a method 
of protecting, as far as possible, the de- 
positors of national banks that do fail. 
They have provided for the appoint- 
ment of receivers and for a distribution, 
under Government control, of such 
assets as can be collected from the 
wrecks of the failed banks. The stock- 
holders of such banks are subject to 
the penalty of being compelled to con- 
tribute, if the deficiency in the assets 
requires it, an amount not exceeding the 
par value of the shares of stock heid by 
them in addition to the amount already 
invested in such shares, to the fund 
necessary to pay depositors. This of 
itself would seem sufficient to be care- 
ful and place a live Board of Directors 
in charge of a large fund, considering 
the manner the stockholders of the 
Pacific National Bank of Boston kicked 
and squirmed when this provision of the 
law was applied. 

The experience of the past has been 
that bank officers have concealed all 
their operations from the proprietors, 
and when failures have occurred every- 
body has been astonished. As an ad- 
ditional safeguard to meet this secrecy 
an organization has just been perfected 
in New York which is a step farther in 
commercial agencies than has ever been 
attempted. From one of their printed 
circulars it is ascertained that they pro- 
pose to keep in pay a corps of detec- 
tives and other agencies, “as a check 
upon defalcations and embezzlements 
by bank Presidents, and Cashiers and 
other officials.” But it is not exactly 
clear who will watch the detectives. 








